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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


HE assassination of M. von Kotzebue has excited throughout 
Germany an extraordinary sensation of horror and indignation. 
From the particulars that have hitherto transpired, it is evident that 
he fell a victim to political fanaticism; but it seems not to be so 
certain whether the murderer acted from the impulse of bis own per- 
verted inind, or whether he was only a member of a league consisting 
of students who formally resolved on this sanguinary mode of ven- 
geance. 

Augustus von Kotzebue was born March 3, 1761, at Weimar, 
where his father was Secretary of Legation, in the service of the 
Duke, and where his mother still lives. He was remarkable when 
quite a child tor his vivacity and sensibility, aud was not yet six 
years of age when he made his first attempts in poetry. His love of 
the dramatic art was early excited by the then very good company 
of players at Weimar, in which were the faniilies of Seiler, Brandes, 
Boeckh, and Eckhof. At this period Kotzebue attended the Gymna- 
sium, where Muszus, afterwards his uncle, obtained great influence 
ever him by his instructions and example. He was net quite sixteen 
years old when he went to the University at Jena, where his love tor 
the drama found new encouragement in a private theatre. From 
attachment to his sister, who mairied in Duisburg, he went for @ 
tune to the Unversity there. whence he returned, in 1779, to- Jena, 
Stusted jurisprudence, without, however, ceasing to live for the 
theatre, and to Compuse various pieces, He sevn, alter passed his 
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examination, and became an advocate. Héenow enjoyed the entire 
friendship of the wort).y Muszus, and attempted, as he had-already 
done, with Wieland, Goucthe, Hammes, and Brandes, to imitate 
Muszus, an evample of which is his “ 1, a [listory of Fragments.” 
At Leipsig Le printed a volume of ‘Tales, and wentthence in 1781 to 
St. Petersburg whither be was invited by Count Goerz, Prussian 
Ambassador at that court. He became Secretary to the Goyernor 
General Bawr ; and the latter being charge with the direction of 
the German theatre, Kotzebue was avain in his clement. Ilis first 
dramatic work. Demetrius Iwanowitsch (which is very little if at all 
known.) was performed with greatapplause in the German theatre 
at St. Petersburgh, in 1782. An article, dated St. Petersburgh, m 
No. 120 of the Hambuigh newspaper for 1782, says this play is not 
a masierpicce, butin severalyparts it is adm rable, and promises us 
that the author who is now but 22 years of age, will be one day a 
great acquisition to the theatre and the dramatic art.” But Bawr 
died twe years after. As he had recommended Kotzebue to the 
protection of the Empress, he was made Titular Counsellor: and in 
the year 1783, member of the High Court of Appeal at Revel. In 
1785 he was made President of the Muagistracy of the Province of 
Estbonia,"and-as such raised to the rank of nobility. It was at Revel 
that his talents were displayed in a ser es of werks, which made him 
the favourite of the public. Lis * Suferings of the Orten‘erg 
family” (1785,) and “ The Collection of his smaller Essays” (1787), 
first shewed ina beelliant manner his agrecable and diversitied style ; 
but it was especially his two plays, * Misanthrophy and Repen- 
tance,” and * The Indians. in England,” which gained the poet. the 
hig hest¢epatation in all Germany. [is il) health obliged dim, ia 
1790, toomake.a journey: to: Pyrmont, where bis ill fumed. *. Doctor 
Babrdt with the lion Forehead,” which he published under the name 
of Knigge, lost him a great part of the esteem which the public had- 
conceived for him. Afier the death of his wife he went to. Paris, 
and theti for a. time to’Mentz. ' He then obtained his discharge, and 
retired, in 1795, to the country, where he built the. little country’ 
seat of Fricdentbal, eight leagues. irom Nerva, in Esthonia. . The 
“ Youngest Children of my Humour,” and above 20 plays, » belong 
to this period. He .was them invited to Vienna, as. poet to the 
Court theatre. — Here he published « great part of his * Now Plays,” 
which fill above 20 volumes. As various unpleasant circumstanecs: 
disgusted him wick his place at Vienna, he requested) his discharge, 
after an inierval of two years, and obta.ned il, with yn annual pension 
of 1000 florins. . He now went to hive again at Weimar, but resolved: 
to return to. Russia, where bis sons wore esiucated in the Academy. 
of Cadets, at St. Petersburgh. Baron von Krudener, the Russian 
Ambassador at Berlin, gave him the necessary passport ; but he was 
arrested on the Russian frontiers, (April 1800,) and, without know-. 
ledge for whatereasan.sent iv Siberia, 

A happy chance delivered him. A young Russian, of the name of 
Krasnopulski, had translated into the Russian language Koizebue’s 
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little drama, “ The Body Coacliman of Peter the Third,” which is 
an indireetedflogium on Paul I, The transiution was shewn in MS. 
to the Emperor Paut, who was so delighted with, the piece, that he 
immediately gave orders to fet¢h back the author ‘from - his -banish- 
ment,and distinguished hinvon hisreturn with pecuhar favour. Among 
‘ather things he made -him ‘a present of the finé domam of the clown, 
of Worrdkull, in, bivonia; gave him the direction: of*the German 
theatre, andthe title of Aulic ‘Crumsellor. M. von Kotzebue! has 
‘given a romantt account of bis banishment, well: known all over 
‘Europe under the title of “ The most remarkable Year of my Lifes” 
‘After the death of Paul 1. Kotzebue requested his discharge, and: ob- 
tained it; with a bigher title. He went to Weimar where he ‘liveda 
short time, and then toJena. ‘Various misunderstandings which he 
had ‘with Goethe, vexed him’so much that he weatin 1802: to Berlin, 
where'he joined with Merkel to publish the Journal: called -Der 
Freymuthige. Kotzebue and Merkell wrote against Goethe and bis 
adherents, Augustus William Schlegel aw! Fredetick Seblegel ; -and 
as M. Spazier, at that time cdiror of the Journal of the Fashionable 
World.” espoused the cause of the latter, there arose avery violéat 
paper war. A mostserieus ‘consequence of the misunderstanding 
between Kotzebuc and Goethe was the removal of the ‘Literary Jour- 
nal of Jena to Halle, and the establishment of a new Literary Jour. 
nal ar Jena. In 180She went, for the purpose of writing the history 
of Prussia, to Konigsberg, where she -was allowed to. make' use of the 
archives. His work on the history of ‘Prussia, published at Riga 
1801, in four volames, is certainly not an historicalmasterpiece, but 
‘deserves attention, particularly for the original documents printed in 
it. The year 1806,°8@ unfortunate for.the Prussian monarchy, 
obliged him to go to Russia, where he never ceased to’ combat the 
French and their Emperor with all the arms which’a writer, possessed 
of so much wit, could command (particularly in his jourval “ The 
* Bee”) The publie in Germany were the more eager after his pub- 
lished works, as the French hardly pernnited a free or bold expres- 
‘sion to be utteredin Germany. As under, these: cir¢umstances bis 
political writings had excited a very high degree of attention, he 
appeared on the great change in the political affairs of Europe in 
1813, to be peculiarly qualified to maintain among the people their 
hatred of the French. Raised to the rank of Counsellor of State, he 
attended the Russiaa head-quarters, and published at Berlin a Jour. 
nal, called “ The Russian and German Journal for the people.” In 
the year 1814. he went to Konigsherg, as Russian Consul Gen. ral 
in the Prussian dominions, where, besides several political p:mphiets 
comedies and little dramas, be wrote a History of the German Em. 
pire, which is said to be very’ partial. In 1816 be was placed as 
Counsellor of State in the Department of Foreign Affairs in St. ve 
‘tersburs, and ip"1817 received the commission to go to Germany, 
in order to send yeports direetly to the Emperor Alexander, * Ou 
the State of Literature and Pablic Opinion in Germayy.” He settled, 
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for this parpose,at Weimar, where he published at the same time a 
Literary Journal, ia which be constituted himself judge of all writ- 
ings in every branch of literature which he thought wortby of notice, 
and at the same time: delivered his opinions on politics and on the 
spirit of the times in. @ manner which his opponents accuse of being 

_ in the extreme partial and illiberal. His Cossack-like tactics, say 
they, with which he made on all ‘liberal ideas, especially the wishes 
of the people for representative constitutions, freedom of the press, 
&c. in the name of sound-reason, cf which he fancied himself the 
representative, gained him great applause with a certain class of tea- 
ders. Butit drew upon bim the indignation of no inconsiderable 
part of the nation, particularly the ardent minds of the German 
youth ; and iv this tendency of his latest literary labours, we must 
doubtless: look for the chicf cause of his violent and tragical death. 

In the summer of 1818, M. von Kotzebue left Weimar, with his 
family, to recover his health in the baths of Pyrmont, passed on this 
journey throngh Francfort on the Maine, and chose afterwards 
-Manheim for his place of residence. There he continued his lite- 
rary and d'plomatic labours, violently attacked, in his literary Joar- 
wal, the Gymnastic Exercises, the Abuse of the Freedom of the Press, 
the Assemblies of the States, &c, and incensed in a high degree the 
German students, by including his observations on the well known 
tumultuous scenes at Gottingen bast year with the following words : 
“ Truly every father who casts an anxious look on his sons, would 
heartily thank that Government which would sev the exan p'e of ba- 
nishing from its universities the license of the students ; for im this 
academical liberty, as it is called, more good heads and hearts are 
ruined than formed,” &c. 

Kotzebue possesaed a very distinguished physiognomy. His person 
was of the middle size, and extremely well proportioned. His eyes 
were sharp and penetrating, his countenance expressive ; his whole 
manner shewed understanding, but also the consciousness of pos- 
sessing it. In him has perished a man remarkable for a versatilicy 
of taleat which fow have possessed in an equal degree. Whatever 
may bave been the motives of his assassin, however the ardent mind 
of the youth may have been worked upon by fanaticism, the deed he 

- has committed caanot be contemplated without the highest detesta- 
tion. - 
__ 


ene’ THE CANDIDATE. 
From the French. 


HROUGHOUT the whole Place Royale there was not aman 
more generally respected than Simon Law bert. . The proprictor 

of several flourishing manulactories,—possessing a considerable 
fortune, the chief portinn of which is distributed among the unfortu- 
nate,—marricd a to woman he loved—and the father of a beautupl 
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family, —his happiness was complete. Nothing buta certain little 
blue book could have persuaded 5im to the contrary, 

This little book regularly declared, at least once every week, that 
France was groaning in slavery. thatthe glory of her bravesoldiers had 
faded away, that her manufactories vere deserted, that the liberty of 
speaking, writing, and thinking, had becom: a crime, and that the 
faggots of the Inquisition wouldsoon be kindled in the public streets. 
Simon Lambert sincerely loved his country :—this picture distressed 
him, and he reproached the old friends with whom he sometimes en- 
tered upon political discussions, on the Boulevard Neuf, or at the 
Jardin du Roi, for having so treacherously concealed from him the 
real state of affairs. 

Madame Lambert, whose attention had hitherto been solely de- 
voted to the care of her family, now began to share her husband's 
alarms. “ Bur,” said she, “ it may be all a mistake? Haye yon 
read, and understood it rightly 2 Suppose, instead of the little blue 
book, we were to consult the authors themselves " The advice 
was excellent. But could it be expected that men of such lofty 
genius woud condescend to visitthe hause of an. obscure citizen? 
Who could hope, even for a moment, to draw them from the centre 
of the capital which they enlighten, to transplant them to the 
remutest corner of the Marais? 

Franval, an old and familiar friend of Simon's family, soon settled 
the point. “ I know not,” said he, “ whether the fine talkers of the 
present day are what they ased to be, but 1 have known the time 
when they did net require much pressing to descend from the summit 
of Parnassus, or the sublime regions of philosophy, to sit down toa 
good table. Try my expedient, Simon :—send them an invitation, 
#ive them a good dinner, and take my word tor it, they will soon 
become humanized.” 

Some very respectful and urgent invitations were sent off that very 
evening ; and next day, at the appointed hour, twelve Great Men 
descen.d from twe carriages, and entered in a file. ‘The dinner 
was sumptuous, but not very cheerful. ‘The great men ate much and 
spoke little. Franval, in derision, proposed some Aealths to be drunk. 
* Do you mean toasts?” enquired a thin, pale man, in. a_ pedantic 
tone of voice. “ Know that we drink. to nobody.”—tllow ! but 
there is one who must surely be dear to the hearts of all French- 
men !—* | say, once more, we drink to nobody,” replicd the pompous 
gentleman, sull mere drily. Madame Lambert, who was a native of 
Picardy, and who had all the frankuess peculiar to her country, 
could nv loager contain herself. “ The gentlemed,” said she, “ may 
shew themselves good Frenchmen here, without any risk ——.” 

At these words, Simon Lambert frowned, and, taking upon himself 
to defend the honour of his guests, had well high, like tle Bourgeois 
Gentiihomme, exclaimed to his better half:—* Ilold your tongue, 
wife, you are a fool!” - Franval contented himself with repeating the 
old proverb, which says, “ Do not force people to drink when they 
are not thirsty.” 
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To muke‘amends for the incongruities of his wife and friend, 
Simon Lambert became doully courteous towards his distinguished 
visitors. He was well repaid: a writer of some comic operas 
offered to give him advice respecting his contmercial transactions ; a 
translator to teach him the art of making old things look like new, 
and a recluse to make him acquainted with all that was passing in 
the world, Fullof gratitude, Simeon Lambert requested that they 
would dine with him that day week. The invitation was accepted, 
and cach of the beauzesprits shook hands with bim at parting. A 
shock of ¢ lectricity could not have been more rapid; the good citizen 
of the Marais had become a philosopher ; and on the following day, 
he declared, even among his workmen, that he was an Independent. 
The day appointed for the dinuer arrived but too slowly, Madame 
Lambert and Franval obtained permission to sit at the table, on 
condition that they would not speak a word, The rest of the company, 
however, found abundant subjects of conversation. The electoral 
colleges were about to assemble. They discoursed on the necessity 
of admitting none but men whose principles were guarantced by their 
previous conduct. One «f the guests, lowering bis voice, cénfiden- 
tially asked Simon Lambert how he had been employed during the 
revolution. ‘* Oh,” replied the henest manufacturer, aloud, * I 
made more than a hundred pieces of calico, and without the mazi- 
mum———.” Our philosophers looked at each other, aid shrugged 
up their shoulders ; but Simon Lambert was possessed of milhons, 
he employed five hundred workmen : he was a glorious conquest 
for the party. A great statesman, whose theories change with the 
phases of the moon, had for a whole month been an advocate for 
industry. He declared that the welfare of the state required that 
Simon Lambert should enter the ranks ; that a place was reserved 
for him in Paris, if he chose to accept it ; but that ahere was not a 
department in all France, which would not be proud of having such 
-a deputy as M. Lambert. * To morrow, at day break, my dear 
friend,” added he, “ have post horses in readiness. If you do. not 
succeed in the west, turn to the east; by the help of insifuating 
circulars, and, above all, by keeping open table tor the electors, you 
may be present both in the north and south at the same moment.” 
For the first time in bis tite, Simon Lambert went beyond the 
boundary of the jurisdretion of Paris. Lis new instructors had drawn 
so dreadtul a pictureet the evils which weighed upon France, ander 
the despotism of the Bourbons, that he was surptised to see the 
fields culuivaicd, avd the bouses with doors and windows. [le chanced 
to pass throush a village where the excessive heat of last summer had 
occasioned a feser, On see:ne the pale countenances of the inhabi- 
tants, be inscribed in bis journal, thae the cfleets of misery and grief 
were every where observable, Lits book was already enriched with 
many such protound remarks; when unluckily his carnage broke 
down, and he was obliged to step at a litle inn of ‘another village. 
The people were not yecustomed to receive travellers of such 
importance, and curidsity soon induced the notables jo flock round 
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the opulent Parisian. They were eager to heat news fromthe capital, 
but‘ Simon Laarbert wished, in the ‘first place to be made acquainted 
with the news-of the village, An clequent speaker, who mingled 
about thirty words of French with bis patois, kindly offered to satisty 
him. 

“ Though the harvest and the vintage,” said he “have been 
equally abundant,—though the granaries and the cellars are full 
you must nor, on that account, suppose that we are a bit the happier. 
Why should we labour, cultivate our fields and our vines, when if 
God, (pardon me, [ meant to sry the Supreme Being) should bless 
the land, the priests and the nobility are always ready to devour its 
fruits before our eyes?” * Ah!’ exclaimed Simon Lambert, * the 
httle blue book told me all thic.—Interesting villagers! Tithes and 
corvees are then restored among you.’ “ Not exactly,” replied the 
village orator ; “ but we know too well what we have to expect. 
Jadge for yourselves : about a week ago, two ci devants were passing 
along the high road here : our children, who are well trained, and 
who can readily distinguish these figures at the distance of a mile, 
began to call out, down with the nobles! What did the gentlemen 
do, think you?) They began to laugh maliciously, which, you know, 
was as much as to say, cull after us‘as long as you please! we know 
how to be even with you! And yet, my dear Sir, if we bad only to 
pay the old taxes, we should think oursclves well off. But they will 
not be satisfied until they have reduced us to the level of the Atrican 
negroes, that they may enjoy the pleasure of buying and selling us 
like cattle. Was it not so, Sir, in the reign of Louis XIV. of whom 
the liberal journals speak with such herror?” Simon Lambert 
modestly replied, that be could not answer the question, but that he 
would refer it to the gentlemen of the little blue book. 

But it was now time to consider of the main point. Simon 
Lambert inquired the names of the principal electors of the distiict. 
‘Lhe rustic Judepeadent undertook to describe them off hand. * ‘There 
is; however,” said he, “© one whom you may dispense with seeing, 
namely, cur old lord, who is buried alive in the gothic castle which 
you see yonder. It was built by bis ancestors, at the time when 
Knights took a fancy to march to the Holy Land: it is said that 
they were rich and powerful lords : but what signifies that, since the 
presentone is ruined ?”— Ah! Lam not proud,’ said Sinion Lam. 
bert ; * I will go and visithiminhis Manor House. I have been 
advised to follow the English custom. In England, a candidate duts 
not despise the vote of the pourest elector.” 

Ile proceeded to the castle. “There, every thing presemted an ap- 
pearance .f decayed splendour. He asked for the Count, who wes 
then trom home. The Countess, however, politely invited him to 
stay. Surrounded by her children, she was giving them lessons 
suited to their sex and age. Wher she named their noble ancestors 
like the widow of Hector, “ she spoke rather of their deeds than of 
their hizh descent.” ‘The Count returned. He had been inspecting 
his humble domains, of which he was himself the principal cultivator. 
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Simon Lambert mentioned the occasion of his visit ; he had already 
learnt to flatter. “ Aslord of this district.” said. he, “ it is but 
right that I should pay my first respects to you.”—* [am _ no lord,’ 
replied the Count, * nor ever supposed myself to be so, except so far 
as it lay in my power to benefit the inhabitants of this village. You 
solicit my vote ; it is a powerless one : but allow me in the first 
place toask one question, You wish torepresent our department : 
do you know it?” The good Parisian blushed, 

The parish bells now began to ring. The Count and all bis 
family prepared for church. Simon Lambert wished to seize this 
opp-rtunity of shewing himself, By the way, he met his tedlage 
liberal, who was expatiating on religion and the clergy in a style 
which would have done honour evento a city liberal. Lambert en- 
tered the church. 

The curate, a venerable old man, had chosen for his text these 
words of the Divine Master: “ Love one another.” ‘The good pastor 
was not cloquent, he did not even anow what cloquence was: bis 
language was simple, but his moral was sublime. He closed his 
patriarchal discourse by a fervent prayer for the welfare of the King 
and the happimss cf France. Simon Lambert had prepared 
himself for a tedious sermon ; but he was surprised to find himseli 
moved by what he had beard. 

On quitting the church, he went to visit the servant of God. He 
found him practising what he had taught. Indigent and infirm, 
he was distributing consolation and succour among the peor. Full 
of confidence in the old man, Lambert made bim acquainted with 
the object of his journey. “ You wish,” said the reverend pastor, 
* to be the deputy of this country ? Be what is still Letter: be its 
benefactor! Establish a manufactory here, feed the industrious 
poor, they will bless you, and you shall prosper, Leave politics to 
those who have maae it their study, and the government of states to 
those whom heaven has appointed.”—* Worthy man!’ exclaimed 
Lambert, * accept my interest and my money ; all that you do must 
be right. I shall return to Paris, more satistied with myself thaa 
when Iset out ; but be assured | will come and see you again!’ 

Madame Lambert was both surpriscd and delighted at her bus- 
bands speedy return. Tle gave her a faithful account of his journey. 
She embraced him, and congratulated himon having again become 
a sensible man aud a good cnizen, 

As soon as the léberals heard of the return of their Amphytrion, 
they paid him a visit in hope of renewing their philosephi_ dinners ; 
but they found the doots closed against them. ‘Vo treat them accord. 
ing to their own taste, Franval sentthem a littl circular, couched 
as follows :-—* Mighty philosophers, you who are continually talking 
ot Voltaire, though you bave never read him, ifever you look inte 
his works, you will find the following lines, which my frend Simoa 
intends te adupt as his future rule of conduct: ~ 
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Assez des grands esprits dans leur troisieme etage, 
N’ayant pu goaverner leur femme et leur menage, 
Se sont mis par plaisir a reir I’ univers. 
Pour moi,je n’entends rien aux affaires d'etat 5 
Mea loi fondamentale est de vivre tranquille 

et, dans ma, vie obscure, ‘ 
Te laisse au Roi mon maitre, en panvre citoyen, 
La sdin de son Royaume ou je ne pretends rien, 





SECOND LETTER FROM THE LAKES. 
Concluded from Page $29. 


T was at sunset that I k-ft Mr. Southey; and finding the inn of 
Keswick crowded with parties of travellers, each in its own way 
seeking to. enjoy the beauties of this fine region, | walked back to 
Ambleside, distant nearly sixteen miles, which T reached about mide 
night. It wasa bright moonlight; and the profound repose of | the 
migbty mountains, along whose bases my walk Jay, was most conger 
nial with the lofty enthusiasm which had bern kindled in my mind, 
by my too fleeting intercourse with a great and pure intellect. Now 
I proceeded in dark and deep shadow, as the road descended into 
some dell, formed by fantastic. preeipices ; and now | could almog 
have thought it daylight, when the moonshine steeped my path over 
some rising mount, beautifully crested with the lighi-tressed) birch 
trees. ‘The few cottages that | past ou the read side, were all - quiet 
asthe rocks that sheltered them; and nothing crossed my path, 
during that long still journey, but now and then a sheep starting 
from its slumber, as my fuotsteps approached its bed of fern, Se- 
veral lakes, which I had scarcely seen the day before, owing to the 
rain and mist, now smiled ppoo me with unexpected beauty —here 
.and there, in some quiet bay, reficcting a large bright star, or 
streamered with a long trembling line of mooplight. Thoughts and 
feelings arose of themselves, without any voluntary effort ; and all 
glided through my mind with the uninterrupted pleasure of a dream. 
Many of my thoughts, you may be assured, were of Southey, his 
character, and his life. Thine, | exclaimed to myself, is a specimen 
of genuine glory! Thine is true power—legitimate dominion. 

Day succeeds day, and with bim the tide of happiness is ever on 
the flow. He sees before him a series of duties which bigh intellect 
alone can perform—andevery morning he addresses bimself to the 
high task of bis calling. Should buman afflicuons assail him—and 
I was not ignorant that God bad removed trom bim a boy of singular 
promise— here was a strength of comfort in all his high studies to 
dignity distress—and to that was, in bis case, happiiy added the 
illumination of religious fath. This man does not achieve grent 
things by sudden fis of strength and of passion, 2s is. sometimes seen 
with poets whogre lifted above ordinary life only by @ short-liged 
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and uncertain inspiration. He is at all times master of himself and 
of all his faculties, and possesses, beyond, perhaps, any man that 
ever lived, the power of turning himself at will from one subject to 
another, however different they may be, nay even host:le in nature. 
I could not but with wonder hear bim say, that he proceeded in the 
composition of all his long poems—some of them, you know, so wild 
in their scheme and structure—with the utmost regularity—com- 
posing a certain portion every. day—nay,;cven atstated hours. 

His whole time was subdivided, he said, into distinct duties and 
tasks—and.when'the work of one _hour-wis performed; he felt himself 
always ready for the new labour and delight of the wext. Happy 
and enviable discipline.of a great mind! What wonderful things 
may not this man, yet inthe prime of his life,who has already done 
more than any other literary man in Europe, yet live to achieve ! 

Such were some of the thoughts that occupied my mind on my 
solitary night walk. “And yet, strange to say, this man has been for 
many years the objectof calumny and hatred to a body. of writers 
who cannot endure the triumph of his genius, and to whom the 
odours of his pare name come |.ke gales of Paradise to the evil spirits 
banished for ever from its bounds. Southey bas shewn himself to 
te, what every great poet must be, unless dark or evil passions have 
unsettled and disturbed his spirit, a patriot—a devout lover of his 
‘cuuntry. In-hisearly days he worshipped freedom with that untamed 
and irrepressible transport, that only freedom, love, or religion, can 
rouse in the soul of the youth of genius. As he witnessed more 
‘widely the destinies of man, he came to see, with a high and 
philosophic sorrow, that the world is filled with bright delusions, and 
that the good have.in ‘all ‘ages adored in their simplicity, those 
sfemingly innocent and salutary schemes for the amelioration of 
human nature, which the bad have conceived in their cunning, fur 
its degradation and overthrow. Sull true to all his former principles, 
he sees iow, in the wisdom of matured experience, the limitations 
under which they must be made to act when reduced into practice, 
-and brought into contact with the manifold passions of men, bound 
mysteriously together into nations, by the secret influence of govern. 
ment and laws. He is an enemy, therefore, to those sudden in- 
novations that would tear violently to pieces, those masses of feellag 
which, in the form of great national institutions, have been raised, 
and cemented, and hallowed, by a long succession of ages. He 
knows that it is easy to destroy, but difficult to create ; that whena 
fine old revereud building is removed, a flimsy thing is often built on 
jts‘siteand that eventhe ruins of what is magnificent should be 
repaired with a gentle hand, and with the same materials. It is thus 
that Sout! ey has become odious to the reformers ; and, that in the 
bitterness of their hatred and despair, they accuse him of having 
deserted the creed of bis yourh, aud become a renegade and an apos- 
rate. Base and infatuated calumniators! Lis creed never was at 
any time their creed, nor was his life ever-as their lite. Even when 
they woutd have madeth® world belitve that Southey was with them, 
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they kneiv well that his high and pure soul was altogether in another 
sphere. He, in truth, loved mankind, which they pretended to do,— 
but he did not hate his country, as they in sincerity did, and sull 
mortally do, now that she stands eminent among all the nations— 
and that acalm, sedate, and firm spirit, yet bold, generous, and frecy 
prevalent alike in the councils of her rulers, and in the patriotism of 
her best population, shews them how hopeless now are all the long, 
cherished schemes of revolution and anarchy. . 

What a glorious thing is public feeling, my dear friend, in this 
happy country, and with what a voice of thunder does it speak! “ I 
am not afraid of the judgment of the people of England on iny cha., 
sacter, either moral or intellectual,” said Southey to me that evening, 
with a confidence inspired by the consciousness of having deserved 
well of his country. He had indeed no eause to fear. Fven amid 
all the violence of faction—all the bitterness of party—all the prejus 
dices of sectarian spleen—all the levity and indifference, real or 
affected, of mere worldly men to the character and pursuits of a 
secluse poct and philosopher hke Southey ;—how. splendid and 
noble a reputation is bis,—and with what authority his very name 
comes upon the ear when pronounced in any company of enlightened 
and good men, citizens, and Christians ! All the violent and insane 
reproaches that have been spattered out against him in pamphlets, 
reviews, and public harangues, and private gossipping, are then 
forgotten, as thei: wicked or pitiful authors—and all at once shew, 
by their respect and admiration for the poet and the patriot, that, with 
a free and intelligent people, calumny bas no dwelling place in 
national remembrance ; or is saved from total oblivion only in the 
indignation and disdain of the wise and virtuous. 


=a 
BOWLES’S ANSWER TO CAMPBELL, 
N R. CAMPBELL, in his “ Specimens of British Poets,” (cide 


Page 272.) having questioned the justness of a criticism of the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles, in bis last edition of Pope’s Works, entitled * On 
the Poctical Character ot Pope ;” Mr. Bowles has publisbed a defence 
of it, which, in our estimation, is most decisive. After “ having 
stated his sentiments in general, as they stand in order and connection 
in the Essay on the Poetic Character of Pope,” he pursues Mr, 
Campbell's arguments more in detail -— 

“ You say, ‘ as the subject ofanspired fiction, nature includes ar- 
tificial forms and manners’ * Richardson is no less a painter of 
nature than Homer!’ I will not stoop to notice your vague expression 
of * inspired fiction; but will admit that Richardson is not a less 
painter of nature than Homer. For, indeed, Richardson 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terreribus implet, 
Ut magus! 


3G Q 
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But let ws take Clarissa Harlowe, the most affecting of Richardson's 
* inspired fictions 1° ‘Thowoh Lovelace be a character in ARTIFICIAL 
LIFE, the interest we take in the history of Clarissa is derived from 
FEELINGS of GENERAL NATURE. Its great characteristic 1s PATHOS 
and this Lhave distinguished as @ far more essential property of 
poctry than flowers and leaves! The passions excited are those of 
GENERAL SaTYReE; and 6o far, and no farther, is Richardson 
poetical. There is nothing poetical in the feathered hat or the 
sword kot of Lovelace ; ner in the gallant but artificial manners of 
this accomplished villain. In Sir Charles Grandison the character 
of Clementine is poetical, and for the same reasons ; but. there is 
novhing very poctival, in Sir Charles himself, or‘ the venerable 
Mrs. Shirley 

“| must ‘here observe, that when I speak of passions as poctical, 
I speak of those which are most elevated -or pathetic ; for it is true, 
passtons are described in Terence as well as Sophocles ; but 1 con- 
fine my definition to what is heroic, sublime, pathetic, or beautiful in 
human fel nes ; and this distir ction is Kept in view through the 
Essay on the Poetic Character of Pope. Shakspeare displays the 
same wonderful powers in Falstaff as in Lear, but not the same 
poetical powers; and the provinces of comedy and tragedy will be 
always separate ; the ene rel-ting to abstract emotions, the other 
combined with the passing fashions, and incidental variations of the 
* Cynthia of the minute.” 

“ To proceed; you say,‘ Tlomer himselfis a minute describer of 
works of art! But are bis descriptions of works of art more poetical 
thar his descriptions of the great feelings of nature? Nay, the whole 
of the Odyssey derives its peculiar charin' from the scenes of NATURE; 
as the Thad does from its loftier passions. Butdo you really think 
that the catalogue of the Grécian ships is as poctical «s the avimated 
horses of Achilles; and do you think Homer would have been so 
great a poet, if he had been only a minute deseriber of works of art ? 
Jeyune as the catalogue of the leaders and ships is, how much more 
interesting and poetical is it rendered oy the brief interspersions of 
varied and natural landscape, and it is thi. very circumstance that 
gives the dry account any interest at all. Besides, was the age of 
Hotuer an era of refinement or artificial ile? by whom nut even such 
a poetical work o: art asa bridgeis mentioned! 

* Bat Richardson and 11 mer are not sufficient to overwhelm me 
and my hypothesis; and it is remarked, as if the argument was at 
once decisrce that Milton is tutl of lubagery derived from art; * Satan’s 
spear,’ tor example, is compared to the * MAST OF SOME GREAT 
ADMIRAL!’ Supposing it is, du you really thonk-that such a com. 
parison wakes the description of Satan's spear.a whit more poetical ; I 
think much less so. But Milton was not so unpoetical'as you tuasine, 
though | think bis simile does not greatly add to our poetical ideas 
of Satan's spear! The * mast of some great admiral’ might have been 
left out ; but remark, in this image Milton Does NOT compare 
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Satan's spear ‘ with the mast of some great admiral, as you asscrt. 
The passage is, 

* His spear, toequal which the TALLEST PINE, 

*Hewn on NORWEGIAN HILLS, TO BE the mast. 

* Ot some great admiral, were dDut a wand! 
You leave out the chief, I might say the only, circumstance whiclt 
reconciles the ‘ mast’ to us; and haviug detruncated Milton’s 
image, triumphantly say, ‘ Milton is fullof imagery derived from 
art!!!’ You come on, * dextrdéque sinistrdque,’.and say, not only 
Satan’s spear is compared to an‘ admirals mast,’ but‘ his shield 
to the moon scen through a telescope \’ 

“ My dear Sir, considera little. You forget the passage ; or have 
purposely left out more than half of its essential poetical beauty. 
What reason have I to complain, when you use Milton thus? I 
beseech you recollect Milton’s image. 

* His pond’rous shield, 
* Hung on bis shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
* Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
‘ ALRVENING, FROM THE TOP OF FesoLe, 
‘Orin VALDARNO,to DESCRY NEW LANDS, 
* RIvEeRS, Of MOUNTAINS, IN HER SPOTTY GLOBE.” 

« Who does not perceive the art of the poet in introducing, besides 
the telescope, as if conscious how unpoctical it was in itself, all the 
circumstances from NATURE, external nature. The evening—the 
top of Fesole—the scenes of Valdarno,—and the LAN Ds, MOUNTAINS 
aud RIVERS, in the moon’s orb? It is these which make the passage 


peetical, end not the telescope !! 


Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John 
and Lewis of Austria to Edinburgh. 


Continued from Page 338. 


HE first excursion which we made at Newcastle, was to visit the 

coal mines. As you go toShields, you see on the right and 
lett a number of open shafts which lead tc the subterrancous galleries. 
They ure distinguishable by the smoke rising fiom the steam engines 
and which issues trom their chimneys. Here is found one of the 
most considerable strata of coal in Europe; for in the country 
between the Biyth and the Tyne, and between the Tyne and the 
Wear, the last layeris of pure coal. In several sections there are 
scen as many as six different superpositions ; the upper stratum of 
the mine is of sandstone. of aluminous schistus, and often of common 
argillaceousirov ore. ‘The kind of coal found here is pitch coal ; 
there is but little cannel coal. ‘These mines belong partly individuals, 
partly to companies. 
The miners, employed in these works, dwell inlong houses, built 
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purposely for them,near the shafts, which makes each of these mines 
resemble a little village. 

One of the inspectors who conducted us, shewed us on the left 
side of the road a work which was inundated, or drowned, as they 
eal! it, some time ago. Seventy four persons jost their lives. An 
extent of cight hundrea English acres was covered by the water. In 
spite of every excrtion it has aot been possible to reduce it more than 
eleven feet. 

We passed by a mine, near which a great heap of coal was burning : 
our conductor explained to us, that it was the refuse of the coal 
" which is heaped up and barnt, without deriving any advantage from 
it. It is so abundant, that after supplying all the steam engines 
employed in the mines, and after the poor of the country have taken 
as much as they please, there still remains a large quantity, of which 
no use is made. As the duties are the same upon the small coal (or 
dust) as on the large, and the latter being more in request, it is not 
worth while (as we were told) to offer the small for sale, so that it is 
burned when the quantity becomes so large as to be in the way. An 
attcmpt was made to send this small coal to London, for the use of 
the poor, but the heavy duty caused it to be given up, and thousands 
of quintals of the best coal are annually burnt, which might how- 
ever be turned to better account. This, for example, is the kind of 
coal the best adapted for the production of gas light, and many 
towns in England might be lighted with the refuee of the coal mines 
of Newcastle. As these coals are changed by combustion into 
glassy scoriz, and produce no ashes, neither manure nor potash can 
be obtained from them. 

We visited one of the shafts of the mine of which our guide was 
inspector ; it belongs to a company of six persons. 

At a small distance from this mine is agreat heap of sand: it is 
sand from the Thames, which the Newcastle colliers are obliged to 
take on their return as ballast, when the river is cleansed. 

The mine into which we descended has three entrances near to 
each other. One is for the entrance of the miners, the other for 
dtawing up the coal, and the third for pumping out the water. The 
coal is raised from the mine by means of a steam engine, on the 
ancient principle of Wait. 

As it was Saturday, we saw the miners come out ; eight or nine 
of them suspend themselves to a chain fastened to the end of the 
rope, and ascend in thismanner. The children get into the baskets 
in which che coal 1s drawn up, and three or four are seen in the same 
basket. The occupation of these children partly consists in driving 
the horses, which bring the coal to the shaftof the mine, which is 
done upon iron rail roads. Thus the horses remain under ground for 
years together. In the mine which we visited there were sixty 
employed in this subterranean labour. The shaft is eight hundred 
feet deep. The mine extends a mile under ground. ‘Two little iron 
sledges, each drawn by one horse, bring the coal to the shaft ; while 
iwo full baskets ascend, two empty ones descend again, and are 
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Carried back upon the sledges to an esplanade, where they are loaded, 
From almost each of these esplanades (which ave very Dumerous).an 
iron rail road leads to an open space, where all the roads join with 
two, which are also iren rail roads. These roads, of which there is 
a great number about Newcastle, are of two kinds: the flat roads, 
which have only a plate of iron, and the edge railed roads, which 
form acertain projection. Experience has shewn these last to be tbe 
best. ‘The wheels of the carts are of cast iron, and they have a pro- 
jection which obliges the cart toremain in the track: each of these 
carts, when loaded, weighs 153 ewt. In the middle of the cart 1s a 
wooden lever, by means of which, the man who is bebind is able, by 
merely pressing it. to check the cart when going down biil. Formerly 
there were also wooden rail roads, but they disappear by degrees. 

The rail roads have surmounted all the difficulties of carriage, 
which is performed in this manner with the greatest facility and 
rapidity, and at the least expense. » We mustadd to this the steam 
waggons: they go on the edge rail roads, or on a particular kind of 
road. ‘They are of three diflerent kinds ; I saw them at Newcastle, 
and subsequently at Leeds, where the inventor, Mr. Blackinshop, 
introduced them. ‘They have all the three kinds at Newcastle, but 
we saw only one : it lias three wheels, and goes on the flat roads, 
This machine has narrow wheels; it draws after it even carts carry- 
ing together from 24 to 50 tous of coals. When the road ascends, or 
the machine meets with an obstacle, it stops, and then it is neces.ary 
to increase the power of the steam, by adding to the fire. If the 
machine did not exist, each of the carts would be drawn by one 
horse, and would cost 50 pounds sterling per annum. They go 
from seven to nine miles man hour, when the road is even. The 
expense of making the rail roads is 1200/. per mile. =~ 

A steam engine by Watt acts atthe shaft at which the coal is 
drawn out, and puts iv motion, at the same time, the pumps which 
draw the water from the third shaft, ‘The necessary steam is produced 
by five cylindrical boilers. This steam engine is very large; its 
cylinder is 63 inches in diameter, and its power is equal to that of 
ahundred and forty horses. The machine is very simple; it raises 
400 gallons of water every minute. The shaft is 800 feet in depils 
down to the low reservoir, which itexhausis. At some distance fiom 
the shaft there is a grate, under which fire is made to dry the baskets. 

We next went to the place where the coals are loaded in the 
vessels: itis pretty neerto the shaft; two iron rail roads lead to it. 
At the beginning of the road, one or two carts are drawn by onc 
horse ; afterwards, where it begins to descend, the horses are taken 
ofl, and the cart proceeds of itself to the loading place, which is a 
kind of stage over the river, and covered in. ‘Two large troughs, 
sironzly lined with tin, descend obliquely. The vessels come under 
this stage 3; when the cart arrives, a hook is unfastened, the bottem 
opens, and the coals descend by the troughs into the vessel. The 
cart is drawn back to make room for another ; for this purpose the 
two roads converge towards the stage; sothat thecarts may avid 
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each other, the cart is made to pass from one track to the other. by 
means of a wooden lever, cased with iron. The most important 
condition for the sale is, that the coals arrive very dry at London, 
They are not readily bought wet ; they are therefore loaded as 
quickly as possible in the transports, and there protected from the 
rain. In places where the river is not so near the mine as in that 
which we visited, large covered magazines have been erected. 


== 
ANECDOTE. 


EAN SWIFT was one morning standing at his study window, 
and from thence observed a decent elderly woman offering a 
paper to one of his servants, which the fellow at first refused with an 
insolent aspect ; the woman, however, pressed her suit with all the 
encrgy of distress, and in the end prevailed. ‘The dean, whose soul 
was the seat of compassion, now felt and was determined to alleviate 
her misery. He every moment expected the servant to enter with 
the paper ; but to his surprise and indignation, an bour elapsed, and 
the man did not present it. ‘The day was cold and wet, and the 
wretched petitioner sull retained her station, with many an eloquent 
and anxious look at the house. The benevolent divine lost all 
patience, and was going to ring the bell, when he observed bis ser- 
vant cross the street, and return the paper with the utmost sang 
froid and indifference.—Right!y judging the case, he threw up the 
sash, aud demanded loudly what the paper contained. “ It is a 
petition, please your reverence,” replied the woman. “ Bring it up, 
rascal,’’ cried the enraged dean. The surprised and petrified servant 
obeyed. With Swift, to know was to pity,—to pity to relieve. The 
poor woman was instantly made happy,—and theservant almost as 
instantly turned out of doors, with the following written testimonial 
of his conduct :—* The bearer lived two years in my service, 1m 
which time he was frequently drunk, ana negligent of his duty, 
which,-eonceiving him to be honest, I excused ; but at last, detec- 
ting bim in a flagrant instance of cruelty, [discharged him.” Such 
was the consequence of this paper,that, for seven years, the fellow 
was an itinerant beggar ; after which, the Dean forgave him ; and 
in consequence of another paper equally singular, he was hired by 
Mr, Pope, with whom he lived ull death removed him, 


——— 
MENDICiTY. 
Gentleman of more gravity than knowledge, conversing lately 
on the “* Mendicity Association.” made the following sage 
remark :—“ These dicities are good things, but I think there sheuld 


be woman dicities as welias men digities ; for thera are as many of the 
one sex begging as of the other.” 
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ANECDOTES. 


From an Unpublished Collection of Abbe Morellet. 


Te painter, Vernet, relates that somebody had once employed 
him to paint a landscape with a cave and St. Jerome in it. He 
accordingly painted the landscape, with St. Jerome in the entrance. 
But when he delivered the picture, the purchaser, who understood 
nothing of perspective, said, ‘“ The landscape and the cave are 
well made, but St. Jerome is not in the cave.” * Tunderstand you, 
Sir,’ replied Vernet, ‘ 1 will alter it.’ He therefore took the 
painting and made the shade darker, so that the saint seemed to sit 
farther in. The gentleman took the painting, and it again appeared 
to him that the saint was notin the cave. Vernet then wiped ous 
the figure and gave it to the gentleman, who seemed perfectly satisfied. 
Whenever he saw strangers to whom he shewed the picture, he 
said, “ Here you see a picture, by Vernet, with St. Jerome in his 
cave.” * but we do not see the saint,’ replied the visitors, “ Ex- 
cise.me, gentlemen,” answered the possessor, “ he is there, for f 
have seen him standing at the entrance, and afterwards farther back, 
and am therefore quite sure that he is in it.” 

Morand, author of La Capricieuse, was in a box of the Theatre 
during the first representation of that comedy; the pit.loudiy 
expressing disapprobation at the extravagance and improbability of 
some traits in this character, the author became impatient, he put 
his head out of the box and called, “* Know, gentlemen. this is the 
very picture of my mother in law. What-do you say now ?” 

Lord Albemarle being at Aix la Chapelle,wished not to be known, 
and desired bis negro servant, in case he should be asked about him, 
to say that his master wasa Frenchman ‘The. negro was in tact 
asked, to which he answered, “ My master isa Frenchman, and sv 
am I.” ; 

Some wits have propagated the following humorous repartee, 
which they attribute to an Englishman, whose wife dicd lately in 
Paris. Le wished to have her interred in the burial ground of Pere 
Lachaise ; but, alas! 250 francs was the price demanded for digging 
a grave six feet long. Grief is sparing of words :—the Englishman 
did not attempt to bargain ; but drawing from his pocket two 20 
franc pieces, be observed, with a sigh, Well, well, she must be buried 
standmg! On hearing the above anecdote, the wicked Madame 
1) ——, whose husband is excessively economical, and furiously 
anti-British, observed, that from national spirit ber husband would, 
in a similar case, have her buried situng. 





MAHOMETAN MAXIM, 


"LUE honour of this world consists in Jucye: the honour of the 
next world in good works, 


Vou. 59. 3H 
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Answer, by F. Burrington, of Crediton, to A. Taylor’s Rebus, inserted January 11. 


pps the variegated flowers, 

That decorate the peaceful vale ; 

The VIOLET too, midst opening showers, 
Doth all its sweet perfumes exhale. 


We have received similar answers from Anu, T. Dowding, West Stower, 
J. W. Angear, Dock, P. Code, Plymouth, A. Dyke, Sutton, C. M. Wilson, of 
Dorchester, One of Castle Cary, J. Beedell, Ottery, J. Parris, of Axminster, 
J. Barry, Crediton, and J. Newland, of Blackauton, 





Answer, by J. Parris, of Axminster, to W. Bennet’s Rebus, inserted January 11. 


IND Sir, I think, by what you sent, 
That GARLICK is the plant you meant. 


P. Code, of Plymouth, Js Beedell, of Ottery, F. Burringtoo, and J. Barry, 
of Crediton, J. W. Angear,of Piymouth Dock, Aun, J. Dyke, Satton Mon- 
tis, C. M. Wilson, Dorchester, and One of Castle Cary, have also ayswered 
this rebus. 





Answer, by P. R, to R. Lewis's Charade, inserted. January 25. 


A’ the battle of Waterloo many were SLAIN, 

Which word, when transposed, the SNATL will explain, 
The NAILS on our fingers and toes will express 

What you, and I, and all possess. 


We have received similar auswers from Aun, T. Dowding, West Stower, 
J. Beedell, Ottery, P. Code, Plymouth, J. Parris, Axminster, J. Duttof, of 
Sutton Montis, and J. Newland, of Hfackauton. 





CHARADE.—BY J. HARTNOLL, OF PLYMOUTH. 


¥ first, with a letter, some hundreds declare, 
And yet it oft stands but for,one. 
My nextit is usual to make ta the mayor, 
When one of my whole he’s become. 


enema 


CILLA RADE.—BY PERIWINKLE, 


Y first, no doubt, you’ve often seen, 
When waiking thro’ the meadows green ; 

Fram’d with patience, skill, and toil, 
By the parents of my whole. 
My second’s a salt-water fish, 
Aud, when in season, forms a savory dish. 
My whole is from my first oft torn, 
By cruel wretches to a distance borne ; 
Robb’u of my freedom (Heaven’s choicest boon), 
To speud my days ig misery and gloom. 






































POETRY. 


ee — 
THE JOYS OF MEETING. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


WHEN the friends whom we love, in 2 mournful time 
Quit their dear native land for a foreign clime, 
Ob! what is the anguish that rends the heart 
In pronouncing the sorrowful words “ we part!” 
But the countless, wearisome liours of pain 
Are lost in the joy of meeting again. 
Then, what thougl:we hear ttie billows roar, 
Or see the surge beating against the shore, 
When we view the ocean bet ween us that rolls, 
How we long for the sweet interchange of souls; 
Oh! to talk of the days we together have knowa; 
And all that has past since: those days have flown; 
To gaze on the features, soloved, so dear, 
Aud feel the eye wet witha joyful tear, 
To tell how that: parting was felt, and: wept, 
How that image pursued us. while we Slept, 
How each night recalled the faindays gone by, 
And each morn bebeld the sweet vision fly ; 
Then to gaze on the form whith greets our view, 
And prouounce at lengttr that tlie joy is true! 
Then, what thougti we bear the billows roar, 
Or the surge beating against the shore, 
Or what is the thunder that threatens above, 
When clasped in the arms of ttie friend we love! 
Ob! L have seen some flower of spring, 
Blooming, and bright, and flounsting, 
And I have seen the pitiless snow 
Descend, and lay the young flaweret low; 
And yet that tender and shrinkiug flower 
Shall bloom again in the sunny hour. 
So have I seen some susceptible heart, 
Withered and torn when compelled to part. 
Cold is that heart which was warm before, 
Yet there is a smile which could peace restore, 
Aud when that smile sball cheer it once more 
It shall boast the power. of the sunoy ray 
Which melted the chilling snow away— ; 
And the mouroer who drooped in the hour of pain 
Shall venture to lift his head again. 

HELEN. 





MEDITATING ON THE PAST. 


ws every passion is at rest, 
Aud sorrow soothing cali pervades our breast, 


We like to muse o’er former days, _ 
And give to pleasures gone a retrospective gaze. 
So on the margin of some flood 
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Whispers along the forest trees) 
Thetraveller, bent in pensive mood 
O’er the pure mirror, meditates 
As in its depth he contemplates, 
With eye where beams the quict of his mind, 
Each fair scene the bank unfolds behind. 
But soon, too soon above the plain, 
The winds unwelcome rise again, 
Break the pure crystal of the stream, 
And in one moment sweep away 
The watery landscape, and the gazer’s dream— 
So passions in our breast resume their sway. 


— Es 
STANZAS. 


“ a CLOUD CAME OVER MY SOUL.” 


Welcome is the cloud of light 


That makes the morrow’s dawn more dear, 


Or dewy veil that falleth light 

The summer’s fervid breast to cheer: 

The thunder-cloud of fate and fear 

Doth in its folds a treasure bring, 

Aud weeps in showers its wasteful shock : 

Even winter's rudest storms but rock 
The cradle of the spring. 


But ab! far others are the clouds 

That wrap the sickening soul in gloom ; 

That clothe the heaven in funeral shrouds, 

And darken like a living tomb 

This beauteous earth, whose breathing bloom 

Might sooth tlie sullen heart of care— 

Where bounteous nature pours around 

Her healing balm for every wound, 
Unpoison’d by despair! 


© Tuovu! whose everlasting arm 
Spread like a tent yon azure sky, 
And framed those glorious worlds to charm 
Th’ adoring heart, the raptared eye— 
Who through the vale of misery 
Canst guide, though doubt and danger press-—- 
Chase from my sou! these shades of night, 
That shroud from my bewildered sight 

Tue Sun or Ricureousness. 


ee 


PITY. 


L= pity’s geutle voice awake 
The softly stealing sigh, 
And tears of trembling radiance break 
Forth from your pensive eye. 
For grief like this refines the heart; 
While every selfish care, 
Lost in compassion's sacred smart, 
Sinall cease to rankle there, 
(When not one solitary breeze 
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